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NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. XI. 


“ At the Yearly Meeting, in the fall of 1777, 
under a sense of the judgments now in our land, 
and the many deviations from the simplicity and 
purity of our profession, into which we, as a 
people, had slidden, and thereby as justly per- 
haps as any other of the inhabitants, provoked 
the Almighty to inflict this scourge; Friends 
became deeply exercised that under this hum- 
bling dispensation a reformation might take 
place. For this purpose, a recommendation was 
sent to Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, to ap- 
point committees; which was done in our 
Quarter, and they attended Conferences at the 
several meetings. A select number visited the 
ministers, elders, and overseers, and some time 
after the families of Friends generally. In the 
service [ assisted. It was a humbling, laborious 
season, and the desired.effect, it may be sorrow- 
fully said, has too little appeared: too few of us 
being sufficiently careful to confirm by example 
what we recommend in words. A sense of this 
brought divers things more closely into consid- 
eration, whereby they appeared to me different 
from what they had heretofore, as respecting 
dress, Congress money, our peaceable testimony, 
&c. To bear this testimony faithfully, I cléarly 
saw that I could do nothing which manifestly 
aided or abetted those who were petually en- 
gaged in war, which those who pay taxes di- 
rectly raised for the purpose of supporting sol- 
diery, do in an essential manner. For this 
reason, I have paid no tax for war during all 
these commotions, nor received a penny of their 
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money for bedding, clothing, provisions, hay, 
grain, &c., which they have taken from me, 
offering money or orders therefor; nor have I 
sold to their commissioners anything I had. 
Nor was I free to receive, out of a forfeited es- 
tate, a large debt which was due to me, as I 
considered the selling of those estates, for the 
most part, cruel and unchristian. I also found 
a restraint from having anything more to do with 
continental currency, which had become a vehicle 
of such public mischief, that few could touch it 
without suffering thereby, or causing others to 
suffer. This wasa pinching trial. My interest 
was likely to be greatly affected. I stood wholly 
alone among my friends, and expected censure 
from them, for I had been an advocate for a 
contrary conduct in both cases. I saw also how 
feeble precept is, unless strengthened by ex- 
ample, and being sometimes engaged to enjoin 
simplicity, and to recommend others to confine 
themselves to things necessary and useful, 1 
found it obligatory to set an example in these 
respects. In the alterations into which I was 
thus led, I felt the reasoning and struggling of 
nature harder to overcome, than ever I had in 
greater matters; therefore, whoever may read 
this, beware that thou account nothing to be 
a little thing, which the light within thee shows 
thou oughtest to deny thyself of.” 

The ground here taken is a tenable one, 
and a scrupulous simplicity and self-denial, re- 
sulting from enlightened conviction, will har- 
monize with other genuine fruits of the spirit ; 
while on the other hand, in attempts to com- 
mence reformation on the outside, there is 
danger of a false rest, of self-righteousness ; and 
a care is needful in all external observances, lest 
any degree of dependence for salvation be placed 
upon something else than the mercy and the 
work of Christ. 

The journal continues :— 

“Tn the winter of 1779, a number of light 
horse were stationed in the neighborhood of 
Woodbury, seven of whom were sent to my 
house. They appeared a set of as wicked men 
as could be got together ; a feeling of darkness 
and distress seemed to accompany them, cf 
which I have never been equally sensible. They 
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took much of my grain and hay for their horses, 
and were themselves so poorly supplied, that 
one-third of their living was of my provision, 
for about six weeks that they staid, which I 
was not free to sell to them, wholly to deprive 
them of, or to take any satisfaction for.” 

From various sources it is evident that the 
citizens of New Jersey were subjected to much 
hardship and loss in this way. Timothy Pick- 
ering, Quarter-Master General, writing about 
this time to the Council and General Assembly, 
says that the army must subsist on supplies of 
forage taken by military authority, adding, that 
‘¢all attempts to purchase a sufficiency must at 
present prove ineffectual, and there seems to be 
no alternative but impressing, in case the inhabi- 
tants refuse to part with their forage on such 
securities as the State can give.” A little 
while previous to this, Col. Clement Biddle 
wrote to General Pettit, “ At present New Jer- 
sey cannot furnish a sufficiency to forage the 
great number of teams passing through there.” 


This deficiency was increased by the absence of 


the laboring men on military service, so that 

even the grain that had been planted and gath- 

ered, in many instances remained unthreshed. 

Col. Biddle advocated the use of ox-teams, “as 

the oxen could be subsisted on grass and a very 

little hay; in the winter a small quantity of 
in.” 

“In the 4th month, 1779, Joshua Evans laid 
before our Monthly Meeting a concern to visit 
Friends on Long Island and in New England, 
but he had no prospect of a companion, and 
Friends were straitened about giving bim up to 
go alone. Soon after the meeting, it was fixed 
in my mind that I must bear him company: I 
endeavored to evade it, but the concern so in- 
creased that it was seldom out of my mind, day 
or night; yet I was not free to mention it even 
to my children. Such were my mental strug- 
gles and reasonings, that the relinquishment of 
life appeared much more desirable. My health 
was feeble, the difficulty and danger of travel- 
ling at this time were great, and his peculiari- 
ties added not a little to the painfulness of the 
prospect : but being unable otherwise to obtain 

eace, I went to his house, and finding that he 
had no prospect of any company, I then let him 
know the exercise of my mind. He had, in 
mentioning this concern some time before to 
the Select Meeting, signified that he must per- 
form it on foot, which they so discountenanced, 
that he dropped it at that time. I now queried 
how he expected to travel. He answered, “ On 
horseback,” and that he had a horse provided for 
the journey. On which I told him that had he 
proposed to go on foot, I believed I should have 
been released from the concern,” 

In the 5th month certificates were granted 
us, and he was desired to lay his before the 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministersand Elders to be 
held the next week at Salem. He called at my 
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house, and we went together, and were to returg 
immediately and set off on our journey, so as to 
reach Long [sland Yearly Meeting. We lodged 
at different houves, and did not speak to each 
other before going into the meetiog, where, in 
laying his certificate before Friends, he in. 
formed them that his concern was “ to travel on 
foot, without money and without scrip, as a pil- 
grim in a strange land.”” This brought a great 
weight upon the meeting, and an exceeding 
shock to my mind. When a little recovered 
from the surprise, I informed Friends that I 
had a certificate to bear him company, but this 
change of prospect seemed wholly to release my 
miod from the concern. Friends unitedly ad- 
vised him to return his certificate and wait for 
greater clearness. 

“This dear Friend proposed the same con- 
cern again several times, which occasioned 
much exercise to Friends; but it could not get 
through. He now took to wearing his beard, 
and fell into many singularities. This was in- 
deed a day wherein there was abundance of this 
sort of religion : such as disusing colored cloth. 
ing, the eating of flesh, wearing or eating out 
of silver, &c. In all these he was strict, and 
he was very conscientious in the avoidance of 
cider, wine and all spirits, and all sweets that 
came over sea. In the spring of 1782 he again 
requested a certificate for his New Englaud 
journey. Friends were brought into a great 
strait, but on the whole, it was thought best to 
give him one, to be further considered by the 
Select Meeting inthe 5th month. At that 
meeting, divers strangers being present, much 
freedom was used, and Friends were pretty 
much united in advising him not to proceed in 
the manner he proposed. In the 2d month, 
1783, he renewed his request, and six Friends, 
(of whom I was one,) were appointed to take 
an opportunity with him. In performing this 
service much candor was used, and it was in- 
deed a solid time. The subject being before 
the Monthly Meeting in 3d month, it was con- 
sidered fully and at much length. Many, while 
they acknowledged that his makingso extensive 
a journey on foot, and consequently without a 
companion, and his wearing his beard, were 
circumstances they would be glad to have re 
moved,—yet as the meeting appeared united 
with fis concern, we ought to leave them a8 
inferior matters. Others expressed that they 
were much shut up from feeling that openness 
to give him a certificate, which the weight of 
the occasion required ; though the reason they 
could not account for. I had not been free to 
speak to the subject, or to express my prospect 
of accompanying him, but found it my place to 
wait and see how the current of freedom would 
run. Butthe meeting being now deeply pinched, 
many Friends were earnest to for 
whilst something so manifestly blocked the way, 
that there was no moving. I signified to the 
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meeting that at our conference with the dear 
Friend, I felt him very near to me, and a full 
unity with his concern; but could not see any 
opening towards his moving forward. That 
the weight of it lay on me several days, and 
my mind was much distressed lest I should say 
or do any thing to obstruct the great Master’s 
service. At length it had opened with great 
clearness to my mind, that his concern sprang 
from the life, and the life in others owned it, 
and had unity with it, as face answers face in a 

: but that his travelling on foot and wear- 
ing his beard did not spring from the life, there- 
fore the life in us did not own it, and thus it 
became a block in the way, and as it had let, so 
it would let until it was removed; and not 
being in the clearness himself, it would be un- 
safe to send him forth to produce in others like 
unclearness, it being a law stamped in the be- 
ginning on the outward creation, that every 
thing should bring forth after its kind. This 
remained with such clearness in my mind, that 
were a certificate given at this time, I dare not 
sign it. The matter was dropped without any 
minute.” Six years later the same subject 


claimed further notice, as may appear in due 
course 

This passage from the Diary is not inserted 
without considerable reflection; but it is inter- 
esting as a tradition, and may be read with 


profit, while it shows that the subject of our 
memoir possessed wise discrimination as an 
elder, blended with tenderness and dedication. 
Of the sincerity of J. E., and of the genuineness 
of his gift in the ministry, no one, we suppose, 
has entertained a doubt. As the matter of his 
wearing his beard was brought into view, it is to 
be noticed that the abstract question of its pro- 
priety was not taken into account, that being a 
physical consideration of which the church 
could have no proper cognizance. But being in 
that day a great singularity, it was likely, in 
connection with his pedestrian and solitary itin- 
erancy, to expose the good man to insults and to 
doubts, and, in walking through sections of 
country not inhabited by Friends, to cause 
strangers to associate the Society with his ec- 
centricities. 

The wearing of a beard from fanaticism, we 
would commiserate, regarding it as asnare. If done 
from foppery or fashion, it is as little calculated 
to dignify manhood, as other offerings at fashion’s 
tyrant shrine. But, however we may dislike it, 
83a matter of taste, there is a tendency with the 
present race of men, to adopt it from physical 
motives; and here it becomes a matter of com- 
mon sense and not of conscience. It is curious, 
by way of contrast, to revert to an incident in 
one of the European Courts, some centuries ago, 
when a certain nobleman was prohibited from 
marrying into the royal family “in consequence 
of his having adopted the effeminate and dis- 
gusting fashion of shaving the chin.” We hope, 
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while we live, to be gladdened by the sweet, 
smooth faces of many Christian brethren, but 
let none be ostracised from position or useful- 
ness in the church, for doing in a matter uncon- 
nected with morals or religion, as did Abraham, 
Moses, Aaron and the other Patriarchs and 
Priests, and as did undoubtedly Christ and his 
apostles. 

‘“*T have been thus particular in this case,” 
continues D. C., “ not for the sake of recording 
any thing to the disadvantage of the Friend, but 
to point out the wonderful dealings of Divine 
goodness with his creatures, which may be use- 
ful to myself, and possibly of some instruction to 
others. And I may add that these sorts of sin- 
gularities, which have so exceedingly multiplied 
among us of late, I take to be, the being righte- 
ous overmuch. And as it is a malady which 
reason hath no share in producing, neither can 
reason be of much use in removing; they are 
generally so unintelligible, we can hardly use 
our reason about them, and I have not known it 
fail that the more persons are reasoned with on 
these occasions, the more they appear fixed in 
their conceits. I am persuaded the most prudent 
way is to take no notice at all of their notions. 
This would famish them, whilst they are strength- 
ened by a contrary course.” 

emanageeiinniaany 
The Early Friends (or Quakers) in Maryland, 
read at the meeting of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society, 6th March, 1862, by J. Saurin 

Norpis. 


The rise and progress of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, in the province of Mary- 
land, constitutes an episode rather than a pro- 
minent integral part of its history; a thread in 
the woof distinct and separate from the whole 
fabric. By the inculcation of their peculiar 
tenets, differing so widely from those around 
them, they immediately isolated themselves ina 
great degree from the world. Even their speech 
and apparel, so peculiar to themselves, seemed 
as a barrier between them and the rest of man- 
kind. Abstaining, almost totally, from par- 
ticipation in political matters, they were content 
to be governed, not to govern; to yield obedi- 
ence to the recognised laws, where their doc- 
trines did not come in opposition to them; yet 
when so clashing, presenting a front of quiet, 
but downright and sturdy resistance ; not by 
force of arms, but by the exhibition of an en- 
durance that constitutes one of the most remark- 
able characteristics of the sect, and which, how- 
ever open to animadversion, yet commands re- 
spect from its consistency with their principles, 
and the unyielding persistence with which it 
has been maintained. 

Suddenly springing into existence in England, 
under the lead of their founder George Fox, 
enunciating their ‘‘ testimonies” with boldness 
and distinctness, which testimonies or doctrines, 
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in many respects attacked the very foundations 
of men’s prejudices and principles, striking at 
the root of the established church polity and 
government, and in not a few points coming 
into direct collision with the laws of the king- 
dom, it is vot wonderful that the opposition to 
them there, should have been bitter and power- 
ful, and when their earliest travellers or emi- 
grants came into the British Colonies of 
America, they brought the same tenets into 
lands where the fundamental laws, habits and 
feelings, were at least measurably iu consonance 
with those of the mother country. 

The rise of the Society in England dates be- 
tween the years 1644 and 1648, during which 
period their earliest meetings for worship were 
held, and immediately thereafter the accession 
to their numbers was rapid and remarkable. In 
1653 their first meetings for “ discipline,” or 
ordering the affairs of the Church, were held in 
the north of England, and from this date may 
fairly be reckoned their establishment as a dis- 
tinct religious body. 

“Tn 1655 many ministers went beyond sea, 
and in 1656 some proselytes were made in the 
American provinces and other places,” writes 
George Fox ; and in July, 1656, Mary Fisher 
and Ann Austin, arrived at Boston, being the 
first Quakers known to have visited America. 
Sewell gives a graphic account of their recep- 
tion and ill usage, and states that after being 
five weeks prisoners, they were sent back. This 
Mary Fisher subsequently accomplished an ex- 
traordinary journey to Turkey, and actually 
visited the Sultan in his camp near Adrianople ; 
where she was kindly treated by him, and 
offered a guard to escort her to Constantinople, 
which she declined, and went thither in safety 
and unattended. 

The Colony of Virginia was visited about the 
same time as Massachusetts, and in this case a 
woman was also the first missionary of the then 
new sect. One Elizabeth Harris certainly re- 
turned from Virginia in the Fifth month, (July) 
1657, O. 8.; and it is believed she went to that 
province in 1656. A letter to her from Robert 
Clarkson, quoted by Bowden, is dated thus, 
“¢ From Severn the 14th of the Eleventh month, 
1657,” and underneath is written “ This is in 
Virginia.” Itappearsto have been generally con- 
eeded thatthe “‘ Severn”’ named was at asmall 
river of that name, an affluent, or arm of Mob- 
jack Bay, lying on the Virginia shore, between 
the Rappahannock and York Rivers; and Jan- 
ney states that a meeting was settled there. 
Whatever may have been the locality of this 
Severn, it is certain there are places named in 
the letter, which give some ground for the sup- 
position that it might be the Maryland Severn. 
The writer states that “ we have disposed of the 
most part of the books which were sent,’—“ at 
Herring Creek, Roade River, South River, all 
about Severn, the Brand Neck and thereabout, 
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the Seven Mountain and Kent.” Most of these 
places are familiar as Maryland localities. He 
also mentions a certain Henry Woolchureh, 
whose name appears in 1677, among the manu. 
script records of Friends in Maryland. The 
question as to where this Severn was, is inter. 
esting only in its bearing on the fact of the 
— date at which any Quaker was in Mary. 
and.: 

Towards the close of 1657, Josiah Cole and 
Thomas Thurston reached Virginia; from 
whence they started on foot to Maryland, where 
being joined by Thomas Chapman, they remain. 
ed until the 2d of the Sixth month, 1658, 
Q.S. (which corresponds to the present Eighth 
month, or August,) when they proceeded on 
their pedestrian travels to Rhode Island and 
New England. This remarkable journey was 
made through vast wildernesses on foot,—and 
among strange tribes of savages, and is an ex- 
emplification of the stout hearts of the men who 
encountered its perils for the sake of disseminat- 
ing their religious tenets. These three men, 
Cole, Thurston and Chapman, were undoubtedly 
among the earliest Quakers who visited Mary- 
land. Thurston had previously been in Boston 
and was banished therefrom, and as in the 
mean time laws Lad been made to prevent all 
vessels from bringing Quakers into Massachv- 
setts, he adopted this plan ofagain entering that 
Colony by a “back door,” as it is quaintly 
termed in some proceedings of the General 
Court of Boston relating to his second visit. 

In the early part of 1659, three other Friends 
visited Maryland—these were William Robin- 
son, Christopher Holder and Robert Hodgson, 
and through their labors some proselytes were 
made, or in the words of the Quaker historians, 
“considerable convincement took place.” 

On the 23d July of this year, the Governor 
and Council of Maryland issued orders directing 
Justices of the Peace to seize any Quakers that 
might come into their districts, and to whip 
them from Constable to Constable until they 
should reach the bounds of the province. 

Thomas Thurston, who has been mentioned, 
having returned from New England, it is related 
of him, in a manuscript letter of W. Robinson, 
dated 1659, and quoted by Bowden, that “he 
was arrested and sentenced to an imprisonment 
of a year and day ;” and Besse asserts that four 
individuals were fined 8£ 15s. for evineing 
their hospitality to him, while another was 
cruelly whipped “for not assisting the sheriff 
to apprehend him.” From the accounts of the 
charges against Thurston, as contained in the 
Records of the Council of Maryland, and from 
his subsequent history, the inference is wat 
ranted that his conduct might have been of such 
aggressive character as to invite the interferene 
of the civil authorities,—and it is not improbe 
ble that he was both the cause and the victim of 
the harsh order of the Governor and Council be 
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fore referred to.* Seven years after this period 
he gave great trouble to the Quakers themselves 
by his extravagances, and the celebrated John 
Burnyeat writes of him that “ he was lost as to 
truth, and becomea vagabond and fugitive as to 


* The following extracts from the Records of the 
Governor and Council of Maryland, among the 
MSS. collections of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, (Liber H. H. from 1656 to 1668) give an 
interesting view of the suspicion with which the 
Quakers were received, and of the proceedings rela- 
tive to Thomas Thurston and Josiah Cole. These 
proceedings contain no reference to Thomas Chap- 
man, who was the companion of Thurston and Cole ; 
and hence it isinferred that he was more circum- 
spect in his deportment towards the authorities. 

July 8, 1658. “Upon information that Thomas 
Thurston and Josiah Cole had refused to subscribe 
the engagement by the Articles of 24 March last,” a 
warrant was issued to the Sheriffs to bring them be- 
fore the Council. The “engagement” referred 
to is contained in the articles surrendering the gov- 
ernment of the Province to Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, 
on 24 March, 1657, U. S.; and was a promise to sub- 
mit to his authority, instead of the oath of fidelity, 
and applied to the people then resident in the Pro- 
vince. 

July 16, 1658. “Upon information that Thomas 
Thurston was prisoner, and Josiah Cole at Anne 
Arundel seducing the people, and dissuading the 
people from taking the engagement of 24th March 
iast,—Ordered to the Sheriff of Anne Arundel to take 
the body of Josiah Cole, and him in safe custody 
keep without bail or mainprize.” 

July 22d, 1658, Among other proceedings the 
oath of Commissioners and Justices of the Peace was 
tendered and taken upon the Holy Evangelists by all 
but Wm. Burges and Thomas Meares, “ who pre- 
tended it was in no case lawful to swear, whose plea 
was by the Board disallowed,”—and the said Burges 
and Meares were supplanted by Capt. Thos. Howell 
and Thos. Taylor. 

July 23d, 1658. The Council “ take into consider- 
ation the insolent behaviour of some people called 
Quakers, who at the Court in contempt of an order 
then made and proclaimed, would presumptuously 
stand covered, and not only so, but also refused to 
subscribe the engagement, notwithstanding the Act 
of Assembly in that case provided, alledging that 
they were to be governed by God’s iaw and not by 
man’s law; and upon full debate finding that this 
refusal of the engagement was a breach of the Arti- 
cles of the 24th March last, and that their principles 
tended to the destruction of Government ;—Ordered, 
that all persons whatsoever that were residing with- 
in this Province, on the 24th March, 1657, should 
take and subscribe the said engagement by the 20th 
August next, or else depart the Province by the 25th 
of March following, upon paine due to rebels and 
traitors, if found within this Province after the said 
25th March, and that a proclamation be forthwith 
drawn to this effect.” 

_ July 25, 1658. “ According to the warrant bear- 
ing date 22d instant Thomas Thurston was brought 
before the Governor, and the said Thurston being 
desirous to depart the Province, the Governor or- 
dered the following warrant to be drawn :—Whereas, 
Thomas Thurston by himself and friends hath desired 
of me that he may passe on to Annarundel, from 
Whence he hath engaged himself to depart this Pro- 


Vince by Monday next, being the second day of 


August, until whose departing out of the Province, 


Josias Cole is to repaine as by order of Court pro- 
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his spiritual condition, and little otherwise as to 
the outward.” 

In 1660 or 1661, Josiah Cole was banished 
from Maryland, but on what charge is not re- 
lated. 

About this time Geo. Rofe, another minister, 
visited the American Colonies, including Mary- 
land, and on the 15th of Ninth month, 1661, he 
writes to Geo. Fox, from Barbadoes, that “ many 
settled meetings there are in Maryland and 
Virginia and New England.” In 1663, he 
paid a second visit to this Province, and was 
drowned during a storm in the Chesapeake Bay. 

Thus far the history of the early Quakers in 
Maryland is confined to the aspect they present- 
ed as travelling members of a new and strange 
religious sect. It is not improbable that many 
of the settlers became converts,—in fact it is so 
asserted by their journalists,—while the emi- 








vided. These are therefore in the Lord Proprietary’s 
name to will and require you not to molest the said 
Thomas Thurston during the time limited for his 
stay, and so soone as he shall signify to you his in- 
tention presently to depart, that you sett at liberty 
the said Josias Cole; Provided, that if they or either 
of them, shall be found within this Province after 
the aforesaid second day of August, unless made un- 
able to depart by sickness, they or either of them be 
apprehended and proceeded against according to 
lawe in theyr case provided.” 

For twelve months from this period the Council 
does not appear to have been troubled with the 
Quakers,—but Thurston having returned from New 
England, again attracted attention, and accordingly 
on the 23d July, 1659, the following proceedings were 
had : 

“ Whereas it is fo (too) well knowne in this pro- 
vince that there have bin (been) several vagabonds 
and idle persons known by the name of Quakers that 
have presumed to come into this Province as well 
dissuading the people from complying with the mili- 
tary discipline in this* time of danger, as also from 
giving testimony, or being Jurors in causes depend- 
ing between party and party, or bearing any office 
in the province,” the Justices of the Peace are di- 
rected toapprehend and cause them to be whipped 
from constable to constable until they should reach 
the bounds of the province. 

August 3, 1659. Thomas Thurston was brought 
before the Governor and Council by Warrant from 
Col. Nathaniel Utie_—and pleaded that the order of 
23d July, related to the “time then to come,” and 
was not applicable to him, he being at that time in 
the Province. This plea was allowed, but “ the 
Board doth judge, that the said Thos. Thurston be 
forever banished this Province,” on pain of being 
whipped with thirty-eight lashes, and sent out of the 
Province,—and any person presuming to receive, 
harbor or conceal him after the tenth dé@y of the 
present month, should be fined 500 lbs. of tobacco. 

November 28, 1661. “‘ Then was called John Everitt 
to answer his contempt in running from his colors 
when prest to goe to the Susquehanna Fort—pleaded 
that he could not beare arms for conscience sake :— 
Ordered that the said Everitt be tryed at the next 
Provincial Court, and in the interim be committed 
into the Sheriff’s hands, and that the Sheriff impanel 
a Jury against that tyme, and in the meane tyme the 
said Everitt to be kept in cayhnes and bake his. own 
bread,” 7c 
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gration of their members from England, added 
to the number here, as it did in other provinces. 
As citizens of the colony, and of their posi- 
tion in it, we know but little,—owing, in some 
degree, doubtless, to their voluntary abstinence 
from participation in political affairs, as well as 
to the doubtful position they were placed in by 
their doctrines in regard to oaths, tithes or 
church rates, bearing arms, &c. 


To be continued.) 


—_——__-—~<0-_____—_—_ 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the Evening Transcript: 

I take the liberty of sending the following 
letter for publication in the Evening Transcript. 
It is from the pen of an eminent legal gentle- 
man, justly enjoying the confidence and respect 
of the best men of his country, and who, in the 
darkest hour of our trial, boldly—and I have 
reason to believe not unsuccessfully—remonstra- 
ted with hisown government against its precipi- 
tate action in the Trent affair. His statements 
respecting the favorable change of popular feel- 
ing in England toward the United States are 
not lightly made, but may be relied on as fully 
warranted by the facts of the case. Speaking 
as he does for that large class of liberal and 
Christian Englishmen represented by such men 
as Bright, Cobden and Forster in Parliament, I 
need not bespeak for him a ready and kindly 
hearing from the American public, sincerely 
hoping that his letter may have the effect to 
allay animosity and remove prejudice on our 
side of the water. 

Undoubtedly, as the letter of our friend inti- 
mates, in the heat and agony of our great trial, 
we have expected too much of English sympa- 
thy. We had no right to look for a very warm 
interest in a struggle to restore the old union of 


the States, viewe@*apart from the moral considera- | 


tiun of slavery—a consideration which, we must 
remember, our government took early and spe- 
cial pains to ignore in its instructions to its for- 
eign ministers. Latterly, however, by the ac- 
tion of the President, and the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, our govern- 
ment has placed itself right in this matter be- 
fore the world: and the sympathy and respect 
denied to it in a war for the sole avowed pur- 
pose of restoring the old order of things, in- 
cluding the extension, perpetuation and _politi- 
eal ascendency of slavery, will be generously and 
cheerfully accorded to it, when it is seen to be 
.gtappling at fearful cost with the evil which has 
8» long tarnished its name and crippled its in- 
fluence for good, J. G. W.° 
Amesbury, 18th 5th mo., 1862. 


Lewes, Sussex, 24th 4th mo., 1862. 
My Dear Friend, J. G. Whittier: 
Very often since the pleasant and deeply in- 
teresting day which I passed under thy roof last 
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summer, have I dwelt upon the themes of na- 
tional, of world-wide, and of eternal interest on 
which we conversed together. I have also re- 
curred with satisfaction to thy sketch of a plan 
for the liberation of the slaves of loyal proprie- 
tors, as a very important move in the right di- 
rection, combining as it did, consideration for 
vested rights and recompense to those who in 
the midst of rebellion are like Abdiel, 


—faithful found 
Among the faithless, 


with the basis of safe and rapidly progressive 
emancipation. 

I know not whether that plan was ever made 
public; but the much larger measure of your 
excellent President bears so strong a resem- 
blance to it, that one might almost fancy that 
he had borrowed a shaft from thy quiver, did 
not one know that in morals and in political 
economy as well as in art, there are often cases 
of double independent discovery. Whilst, how- 
ever, I am viewing with intense interest the 
progress and development of right principles 
among you, and feel no doubt that these will 
tend more than any thing else to end your 
deadly civil strife, and restore union and peace 
throughout the length and breadth of your truly 
wonderful country, there is one subject which 
now still more closely presses upon my mind, 
and which is the immediate cause of my ad- 
dressing thee. [I allude to the present state of 
feeling on the part of America toward England, 
and of England toward America. Loving Eng- 
land as I do with the warmth of Christian pa- 
triotism, and loving America as our nearest of 
kin amongst the nations, and having had this 
love strengthened by six months’ residence 

j amongst you during the outbreak and early pro- 
| gress of your troubles, I cannot but long that 
our two countries may be banded together in 
, Strong and indissoluble bonds of amity and con- 
‘cord. Few things would, I believe, contribute 
so much not only to their own religious, moral, 
intellectual, and material well-being, but to that 
of all the other families of the earth. Why 
then is it that their feelings toward each other 
are not those of mutual regard and confidence? 

Is it not partly because each expects more 
from the other than it ought to do? 

England has seemed at one time to expect 
America to abolish slavery immediately and al- 
together, and at another (perhaps not very con- 
sistently) to expect the Northern to allow the 
Southern States to go off scot free, with un- 
checked power to continue slavery and extend 
its area. 

These reciprocally exaggerated expectations 
have led the people of each country to criticize 
with a suspicious eye the words and actions of 
the government and people of the other. And 
the newspaper press of each country has taken 
advantage of these feelings to use language cal- 
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culated to stir up strife and fan anger into 
war. 

The Trent affair presented a peculiarly tempt- 
ing occasion for the exacerbation of all these 
evil feelings ; for, unfortunately, the main justi- 
fication for the act of the American captain was 
to be found in the conduct of England fifty years 
ago, in the midst of the great European war, 
and the best justification of the demand of Eng- 
land for reparation was to be found in the doc- 
trine uniformly upheld and contended for by 
America. Nothing, therefore, could have beea 
more likely to lead to mutual recrimination. 

But as soon as that question was settled by 
America honorably acting up to her own doc- 
trines and antecedents, all cause for quarrel was 
over, and it might have been hoped that all 
feeling and hostility would have subsided. 

The American papers, however, unhappily 
stili charged England with the desire to find 
some other cause for a quarrel with the United 
States, or some plea for breaking the blockade ; 
and the English papers, on the other hand, were 
by no means free from blame, often criticising 
the acts, the occasional reverses, and the suc- 
cessive victories of the United States in a hu- 
morous and sometimes in an ungenerous spirit. 

During the last two months, however, no 
calm and unprejudiced observer of what is said 
and done in this country can have failed to 
mark a very decided improvement in the gene- 
ral tone of English thought and feeling on the 
whole subject of the American difficulty. 

The great body of the people not only bear the 
«loss, the distress and the pauperism which the 
cutting off of the cotton supply has occasioned, 
with patience and almost with cheerfulness, but 
sincerely regret the calamities of their American 
brethren, and ardently long for their termination, 
whilst the language of our most eminent states- 
men and juristsin Parliament and elsewhere has 
been, with very little exception, worthy of their 
owa character and befitting the occasion. 

It is, nevertheless, to be regretted that this fa- 
vorable change of feeling is not yet by any means 
recognized by the American public asafact. I 
allude not now merely to the opinions and views 
of your newspapers ; for we know, I suppose, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, that with all the talent 
and ability exhibited by our public journalists, 
there is often a strong temptation both to distort 
the outline and to exaggerate the coloring of the 
political picture. But even the private letters 
which I receive from your land continue with 
very little exception tu regard our attitude as 
hostile and almost as menacing to you. Letter 
ufter letter which I have received or seen from 
the calm and sober and religious citizens of the 
United States speaks of the ferocious spirit mani- 
fested by the English, cf the eagerness to find a 
pretext for a quarrel with you, of our ingrati- 
tude for the offer ofa passage through Maine for 
the British troops, &c. Contrast this with the 


language of one of our highest legal authorities, 
Sir Roundell Palmer, who, when speaking of the 
Trent difficulty as past, said emphatically in his 
place in Parliament, “ We were most desirous 
of peace, but not because we were afraid of war. 
We rejoiced that peace was preserved, but it was 
because we were bound to those with whom we 
should have had to go to war, by ties which are 
precious to us, and which we should have been 
most unwilling to sever.” 

Strongly impressed as I have been with the 
conviction that the real feelings of the great body 
of my countrymen were misapprehended even by 
your most enlightened men, I lately joined my 
friend John Bright (than whom no one on this 
side of the Atlantic has, I believe, ajuster view 
of the great American question) in seeking an 
interview with your Minister in London, Charles 
Francis Adams. It was interesting to find, in the 
course of a long and very open conference of up- 
wards of an hour, how much there was which 
three men had in common whose antecedents had 
been so different as those of 1st, your Ambassa- 
dor, (himself the descendant of two Presidents,) 
2d, the leading radical member of our House of 
Commons, and 3d, thy present correspondent, 

whom I shall of course not attempt to describe.) 

e was reminded that it was a part of the duty 
of a Minister from one nation to another, not 
merely to transmit state papers and to feel the 
pulse of Cabinet Ministers, but to ascertain the 
feelings of the people at large, and to transmit his 
impressions thereon to his own people; and it 
was suggested that if he was now able to take a 
more favorable view of the state of feeling in 
England toward America than he had done pre- 
viously, this was itself a fact of vast importance 
for him to send home in such a way as should 
insure its reaching the American public gener- 
ally. He admitted that there was some im- 
provement amongst us, andged us to suppose 
that he would do what he could to promote a 
better understanding between the two nations at 
large. And now, whilst we desire that Govern- 
ments and Ambassadors and Statesmen should 
do their duty in this matter, it is important for 
each of us to consider what can J do to pro- 
mote so desirable an issue? And especially 
what can he, who, though he loves his coun- 
try much, loves his Saviour more, do to pro- 
mote the coming of His kingdom and the 
cause of “Peace on earth and good will to 
men.” It has been cheering to me to observe 
that several of your public papers have recog- 
nized the fact that there is a deep and strong 
current of feeling amongst our religious public of 
various denominations in favor of peace. The 
memorial of the Society of Friends to our own 
government, and several other documents and 
speeches emanating from religious bodies, have 
been either re-produced or favorably commented 
on by writers on your side as evidences of this 


important fact. Thisisasit shouldbe. In this 
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way, and not by mere profession, may religious 
men on each side of the Atlantic be as salt, 
both to season and to preserve the mass around 
them. Let us, my friend, with true Christian 
patriotism, each do his part boldly, energetically 
and wisely, to correct mutual misapprehension 
and to promote a better understanding of each 
other’s position and feelings. 

It is not that I have any present dread of 
war between our two countries. Your hands 
are too full, and perhaps ours also. Nor do I 
apprehend that as soon as you have bound up 
your own civil wounds, you will rush into a con- 
flict with us. If there were no higher motive, 
the incubus of accumulated debt would proba- 
bly prevent this. But what Ido dread is lest 
mutual misunderstanding and wrath and suspi- 
cion should be treasured up for some future day, 
and eventually burst forth on one side or the 
other, to your detriment and ours alike, and to 
the reproach of that worthy name whereby we 
are both called. 

Let us, then, use every effort to diffuse cor- 
rect views and spread Christian feelings between 
’ the inhabitants of the two countries ; and having 
done all, let us remember that we are nothing, 
and that unless the Lord give the increase, all 
our labor will be but in vain. 

May I beg of thee, with all the earnestness 
which the importance and urgency of the case de- 
mand, promptly to co-operate with me in this 
work, both by thy own pen and also by diffusing 
through your best periodicals in all parts of the 
Union, the views which I have imperfectly set 
forth in this letter, the whole or any part of 
which thou art at liberty to make use of in any 
way which thou mayst think most suitable. 

I am, in the bonds of Anglo-Saxon kindred, 
of literary friendship and of Christian fellowship, 

Thine, most sincerely, 
Joun Hopexin. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 7, 1862. 


New York Yearty Meetine.—This weet- 
ing commenced at the meeting house on 
Twentieth street, in the city of New York, on 
Sixth-day, the 30th ult., and the number of 
Friends in attendance at the several sittings was 
thought rather larger than usual. The ministers 
present with Certificates from other Yearly Meet- 
ings were Elizabeth Meader of New England; 
John Scott of Baltimore; Francis W. Thomas 
and John Henry Douglass of Indiana; and Wm. 
G. Johnson of Western. The passage of our 
friend Wm. Green having been protracted by 
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stormy weather, he did not arrive in New York 
until Seventh-day night. 

Epistles were received from all the Yearly 
Meetings except Philadelphia and North Caro- 
lina, and the reading of them was attended with 
unusual comfort and encouragement under the 
trying circumstances in which our country is in- 
volved by the Southern rebellion. A memorial 
from the Meeting for Sufferings in North Caro- 
lina to the Convention in that State, which had 
appeared in the public papers, and may be found 
in the present number of the Review, was read, 
and brought the meeting into deep and lively sym- 
pathy with our oppressed Friends in the Southern 
States, who are cut off from epistolary intercourse 
with their brethren of other Yearly Meetings. 

In the afternoon William Wood was re-ap- 
pointed Clerk, and James Congdon, Aosistant. 

The Minutes of the Representative Meeting 
were read, showing an attention to the concerns 
and interests of the Society which was satisfac- 
tory to the Yearly Meeting. 

A committee was appointed, to nominate at a 
future sitting, thirty Friends to represent this 
meeting in the Representative Meeting, former- 
ly styled the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Seventh-day, 31st of 5th month. A report 
was received from the Trustees of the Murray 
Fund, giving, as usual, a highly interesting ac- 
count of the appropriation of the large annual 
income to various important and benevolent uses, 
agreeably to the intentions of Lindley Murray. 

It was agreed that Farmington Quarterly 
Meeting, in accordance with its own suggestion, 
shall be held in the Tenth month at Wheat- 
land instead of Hartland. It was also conclud- 
ed that Scipio Quarterly Meeting shall be held 
in future on the last Fourth-day in 3d, 6th, 9th 
and 12th months; at North street in Third 
month; Union Springs in Sixth; Hector in 
Ninth ; and Scipioin Twelfth month. The meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders will be held the day 
previous at 20’clock P. M., at Hector in the 9th 
month, and North street at other times. 

The Representative Meeting was authorised 
to remit to Friends in North Carolina, whenever 
circumstances may make this expedient, the 
amount ($2,000) raised in this Yearly Meeting 
to aid in discharging the debt of New Garden 
Boarding School. 

A very satisfactory report was read from the 
committee which has charge of the Yearly Meet- 
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ing School at Union Springs, and the members 
were encouraged to persevere in their efforts to 
promote the guarded literary education of our 
children. 

Interesting reports presented to the Quarterly 
Meetings of Adrian and Westlake by committees 
having the charge of their respective Boarding 
Schools, were also read. 

The names of thirty Friends to sit in the Re- 
presentative Meeting on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting, for the next three years, were reported 
and approved, and the meeting then adjourned 
until Second-day morning. 


On First-day, meetings for worship were held 
and largely attended in both rooms, at half past 
ten o’clock in the morning, and at half past three 
and half past seven o’clock afternoon. Meetings 
were also held morning and afternoon at Brook- 
lyn. 

Second-day, 2d of 6th month. Near the 
opening of this morning’s sitting, the certificates 
of our friend Wm. Green, from Ireland, were 
read, he being present; and the meeting then 
proceeded with the consideration of the Queries 
and the Answers from the fifteen Quarterly 
Meetings. An earnest and lively exercise pre- 
vailed in both sittings, that all our testimonies 
may be faithfully maintained, and although a 
few instances of differences were reported, it was 
the general sentiment that the members of the 
Yearly Meeting generally, had never been in a 
state of greater unity and harmony. The after- 
noon sitting adjourned without arriving at a con- 
clusion of the subject. 


We must defer until next week, an account 
of the subsequent sittings. 
from New York as this number was about to be 
put to press, states that the Yearly Meeting was 
not likely to close before Fourth-day evening. 


A letter received 


wnscsntitaeaiiibabiibistis 
Frrenps In Norta Carorina.—lIn this 
number of the Review, our readers may find an 
important document addiessed, a few weeks since, 
by N. Carolina Meeting for Sufferings to a Con- 
vention of that State. Since the Memorial was 
put in type, a correspondent in Indiana has furn- 
ished us with extracts from letters lately re- 
ceived there from North Carolina, and dated re- 
spectively, the 16th and 19th of Fifth month. 
“The desperate surges of this terrible war,” 
Writes a Friend in Perquimans County, N. C., 
“have indeed passed over us; but thanks be 
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unto the care of an overruling Providence, we 
are yet left personally unhurt. With thankful 
hearts do we acknowledge many assurances that 
the divine Arm has been encircled around us 
as a Society for good, to the marvel of many 
who have desired to see Friends plunged into 
the vortex of the troubles which surround us. 
I cannot now enter into detail of many particu- 
lars, but kope the time is not far distant when 
our troubled country may be again at peace 
—when we can speak of the present and write 
freely of the past. I think, however, 1 may 
be allowed to narrate a little to you, how it has 
fared with Friends in Piney Woods, after pre- 
mising that we are all now quietly at home, at- 
tending, as best we can, to our domestic affairs. 

“Twelve Friends, I believe, have been draft- 
ed in this County for twelve months’ service, 
—1'r. Nicholson, Josiah Nicholson, Rufus White 
and David White, Jr., among them. The law 
of our State provides, that such persons may 
hire a substitute or pay an equivalent. The 
officers, in this case, who seemed desirous to 
favor Friends all the law would allow them, 
fixed the equivalent at one hundred dollars, and 
detailed an officer to collect it. This amount 
was collected or distrained from those drafted, 
and they were allowed to remain at home, ex- 
cept reporting themselves once at the head- 
quarters of the County and returning home the 
same day. 

“In Chowan County [Friends constituting 
Piney Woods Meeting reside in two counties] 
five or six Friends were drafted, and ordered to 
report to head-quarters. Two obeyed the order; 
one of whom was excused on account of poor 
health: the other was detained till a few days 
ago, though he was not required to drill or bear 
arms. The others did not go, and were not 
taken from their homes; why, I need not now 
mention. 

“In Northampton County (Rich Square Meet- 
ing) we learn that a number of Friends were 
drafted and taken to camp, but were uot re- 
quired to bear arms, being detailed for other 
services. In Virginia the law is more severe 
upon those of conscientious scruples. A recent 
law of our State exempts Friends from all mili- 
tary service, on payment of one hundred dollars 
into the State Treasury, to be collected as other 
State taxes are. [Friends cannot, of course, 
make this payment. 
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“It was a trying time to many in this part of 
the land, when Roanoke Island and Elizabeth 
City were taken. Our houses were open to 
refugees, and many were filled to overflowing. 
Many times ’s house, yard, lot and 
stables were full. Some of them staid several 
weeks, but nearly all have returned to their 
homes.” 

Another Friend, who was drafted, writes: 
‘Friends have been remarkably favored in 
these times of proving; and when we have 
suffered, I hope and think we have been in- 
struments to publish, by our acts, our princi- 
ples in regard to war. By the efforts of our 
Society, the sufferings of Friends have been 
materially lessened.” 


——— -—=><ee——___—_ 


MARRIED, On the 16th of 10th mo. last, at Spring 
Valley, Iowa, Isaac P. Cook and Hannan M. Cuay- 
TRY. 


, on the 26th of 12th mo. last, at Summit 
Grove, Enoch Kenwortny and Carnarine R. Ram- 
sy, all members of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting. 


——__>+~~0—- ____ 


Diep, on the 21st of 5th mo., at her residence, in 
Farmington, Ontario County, N. Y., in the 62d year 
of her age, Bersuepa G. Herenpegn, a beloved 
member and minister of Farmington Monthly Meet- 
in 


g. 

Although she had been in poor health for some 
time, she had so far recovered as to attend meetings, 
and on the day of her death was about her usual 
avocations, when she was instantly taken out of time 


by an apoplectic attack. Her surviving friends and 
numerous acquaintances, while they mourn their loss, 
have an undoubted assurance that she was prepared 
and waiting, with her “lamp trimmed and light burn- 
ing.” 


, on the 21st of Fourth month, Mary B. Coats, 
widow of John Coate, deceased, a member of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the 60th year of her 
age. 

She had been called to drink deeply of the bitter 
cup of affliction, through all which her confidence in 
the all-sufficiency of Divine grace remained unshaken. 
The last few days of her life were attended with ex- 
treme bodily suffering, but not a murmur fell from 
her lips. At one time she prayed thus, “O Lord, if 
consistent with Thy holy will, cut the brittle thread of 
life, but do it in Thine own time and in Thine own 
way.” At another time she exclaimed, ‘QO, can this 
be death ! how sweet, how peaceful.” Thus she passed 
away. 


, at Summit Grove, Guthrie Co., Iowa., on the 
23d of 10th mo. 1861, Ruopa Mutts, in the 2Ist year 
of her age, a member of Bear Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

Her life was an example of piety and she regularly 
attended First-day Scripture school, in which she 
took great interest. She possessed a meek and quiet 
spirit, and by diligent heed to the manifestation of 
Divine grace, we believe she was enabled to do her 
day’s work in the day time. 


; at the same place, on the 2d of 12th mo. 
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1861, Mary Mixzs, in the 58th year of her age, widow 
of Enoch Mills, and mother of the above deceased. 

She was a useful member of Bear Creek Monthly 
Meeting ; having often expressed that she was re- 
signed to the Master’s will, her friends have the con- 
soling evidence that her end was peace. 


—_—-s0r—o 


SARAH JUDSON AND THE BURMESE FREE- 
BOOTERS. 


On the evening of the fourth day, as it deep- 
ened into night, the books of study were thrown 
aside, and the book of God taken in its stead; 
then the prayer was raised to heaven and the 
little family went to rest. Feeble were the rays 
of the one pale lamp, close by the pillow of the 
young mother, scarce throwing its light on the 
infant resting on her bosom, and penetrating into 
the remote darkness but by feeble flickerings. 
So sleep soon brooded over the shut eyelids, and 
silence folded its solemu wings about the little 
habitation. The infant stirred, and the mother 
opened her eyes. Why was she in darkness, and 
what objects were those scattered so strangely 
about her apartment, just distinguishable from 
the gray shadows? The lamp was soon re-light- 
ed, and startling was the scene which it revealed. 
There lay, in odd confusion, trunks, buxes, and 
chests of drawers, all rifled of their contents ; 
and strewed carelessly about the floor, were such 
articles as the marauders had not considered 
worth their taking. While regarding in conster- 
nation, not appreciable by those who have access 
to the shops of an American city, this spoiling 
of their goods, Mrs. Boardman chanced to raise 
her eyes to the curtain beneath which her hus- 
band had slept, and she thought of the lust goods 
no more. ‘Two long gashes, one at the head, and 
the other at the foot had been cut in the muslio; 
and there had the desperate villians stood, glar- 
ing on the unconscious sleeper with their fierce 
murderous eyes, while the booty was secured by 
their companions. The bared, swarthy arm was 
ready for the blow, and the sharp knife, or 
pointed spear, glitteredin their hands. Had the 
sleeper opened his eyes, had he only stirred, had 
but a heavy, long-drawn breath startled the 
cowardice of guilt—ah, had it! But it did not. 
The rounded limbs of the little infant lay motion- 
less as their marble counterfeit ; for if the 
rosy lips had moved but to the slightest wurmer, 
or the tiny hand crept closer to the loved bosom 
in her baby dreams, the chord in the mother’s 
breast must have answered, and the death-stroke 
followed. But the mother held her treasure to 
her heart, and slept on. Murderers stood by the 
bedside, regarding with callous hearts the beau- 
tiful tableau; and the husband and father s/ept. 
But there was one eye open--the eye that never 
siumbers—a protecting wing was over them, 
and a soft, invisible hand pressed down their 
sleeping lids. Nearly every article of value that 
could be taken away had disappeared from the 
house} and, though strict search was made 
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throughout the neighborhood, no trace of them 
was ever discovered.— Women of Worth. 


From the Raleigh (N. C.) Standard, April 26. 
MEMORIAL OF NORTH CAROLINA MEETING FOR 
SUFFERINGS. 

We insert the following memorial laid before 
the State Convention by the Friends on the 
subject of bearing arms :-— 

At a stated Meeting for Sufferings, represent- 
ing North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Deep River, the 14th of Fourth month, 
1862, the subject of our present sufferings, on 
account of our conscientious scruples against 
bearing arms, claiming the deliberate considera- 
tion of the meeting, and believing it right to 
embrace our privilege to petition those in 
authority, we therefore adopt the following :— 

To the Convention of North Carolina, in Con- 
vention assembled :—Y our petitioners respectful- 
ly show that it is one of vur fuodamental religious 
principles to bear a faithfui testimony against all 
wars and fightings, and that in consequence we 
cannot aid in carrying on any carnal war. 

This is no new principle of our Society, but 
one which was adopted at its rise, as the doctrine 
taught by our Saviour, and followed by his dis- 
ciples for more than two hundred years, and has 
ever been and is now held as one of our funda- 
mental and vital principles, and one that we can- 
not yield or compromise in any degree whatever. 

We would further show that the whole num- 
ber of our members in the Confederate Stats is 
less than ten thousand, while in the United 
States the number probably exceeds two hun- 
dred thousand,* who bear the same testimony 
against all wars and fightings ; and that in every 
nation and clime where our Society exists, it is 
at this day, as heretofore, maintaining this 
precious principle of peace, and that we every- 
where in this respect speak the same language 
and mind the same thing. 

We may further show that, according to the 
best information we can obtain, until the present 
time, Friends of North Carolina have not been 
called on to aid in the battle-field or military 
camp; but now our peaceful principles are in a 
measure disregarded, and many of our members 
are drafted to take part in the conflicting 
armies, while we understand that our brethren 
in the United States are not. 

We have enlisted under the banner of the 
Captain of our soul’s salvation, Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace ; therefore, in obedience to His 
express command, we cannot fight, or aid direct- 
ly or indirectly in any carnal wars. But your 
petitioners would represent to you that we be- 
lieve it to be our moral and religious duty to 
submit to the Government under which we live, 
and to the laws and powers that be, or suffer 


patiently their penalties. 

Med deidiee ital SE he ee Sk el Se pay 
*The number of Friends in the Free States is pro- 

bably little over one hundred thousand.—Kp. F. R. 


We love our homes and our country much, 
but at the same time we love our religious prin- 
ciples more; therefore your petitioners would 
most respectfully ask that you grant us the en- 
joyment of this important religious principle. 

We own no god but the God of love, truth, 
peace, mercy and judgment, whose blessing we 
invoke, and whose wisdom we implore to be with 
you in your /egislative deliberations. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the meet- 
ing. 

. Natuan F. Spencer, Clerk. 


o - 9 


From Good Words. 
CONCERNING ATMOSPHERES: WITH SOME 
THOUGHTS ON CURRENTS. 
(Continued from page 606.) 


I dare say some of my readers, going to see 
an acquaintance, have walked into his study, 
and found themselves, physically, in a choky, 
confined, hot-house atmosphere. And on enter- 
ing into conversation with the man in the study, 
they have found, morally, the same thing re- 
peated. The moral atmosphere was just the 
physical over again. You remember the morbid 
views, the uncharitable judgments, the despon- 
dency of tone. And I think your inward excla- 
mation was, Oh, for fresh air, physically and 
morally! And, indeed, I can hardly believe 
that sound and healthy judgments are ever come 
to, or that manly and truthful thoughts are pro- 
duced, except when the physical atmosphere is 
pure and healthful. I would not attach much 
importance to the vote, upon some grave matter 
of principle, which is come to by an excited 
mob of even educated men, at four o’clock in 
the morning, in an atmosphere so thoroughly 
pestilential that it might knock a man down. 
And there are houses, on entering which you 
feel directly the peculiar moral atmosphere. It 
is oppressive. lt catches your throat; it gets 
into your lungs; it (morally) puts a bad taste 
into your mouth. There are dwellings which, 
even in a physical sense, seem never to have 
fresh air thoroughly admitted; never to have 
the lurking malaria that hangs in corners and 
about window-curtains thoroughly cleared out, 
and the pure fresh air of heaven let in to fill 
every inch of space. There are more dwellings 
where this is soin a moral sense. You enter 
such a dwelling; you talk to the people in it. 
You at once feel oppressed. You feel stupid, 
worse than that, you feel sore and cantankerous. 
You feel you are growing low-minded. Any- 
thing like magnanimity or generosity goes out of 
you. You listen to wretched sneers against 
everything that is good or elevating. You find 
a series of wretched little doings and misdoings 
dwelt upon with weary iteration and bitter ex- 
aggeration. You hear base motives suggested 
as having really prompted the best people you 
know to their best doings. Did you ever spend 
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an evening in the society of a cynical, sneering 
man, with some measure of talent and energy? 
You remember how you heard anything noble or 
disinterested laughed at; how you heard selfish 
motives ascribed to everybody; how some degra- 
ding association was linked with everything pure 
and excellent. Did you not feel deteriorated 
by that evening? Did you not feel that (mor- 
ally) you were breathing the atmosphere of a 
sewer or a pigsty? And even when the atmos- 
phere was not so bad as that, you have known 
the houses of really excellent folk, which were 
pervaded by such a stiffness, such an unnatural 
repression of ull natural feeling, such a sense of 
constraint of soul, that when you fairly got out 
of the house at last, you would have liked to ex- 
press your relief, and to give way to your pent- 
up energies, by wildly dancing on the pavement 
before the door like a Red Indian. And, in. 
deed, you might very probably have done so, but 
for the dread of the police; and for the fear that, 
even through the dark, you might be discerned 
by the eyes of Mrs. Grundy. 

Some people are so energetic and so much in 
earnest, that they diffuse about them un atmos- 
phere which is keenly felt by most men. And 
it often happens that you are very much affected 
by the moral influence of people, from almost 
all whose opinions you differ. I have no doubt 
that human beings who differ from Dr. Arnold 
and Mr. Hughes on almost every point of be- 
lief, have been greatly influenced, and influenced 
for the better, by these good men. There is 
something in the atmosphere that breathes from 
both of them that tends to higher and purer 
ways of thinking and feeling ; that tends to make 
you act more constantly from principle, and to 
make you feel the solemnity of this life. And 
without supposing any special good-fortune in 
the case of the reader, I may take for granted 
that you have known two or three persons whose 
presence you felt like a constant rebuke to any- 
thing wean or wrong in thought or deed, and 
like a constant stimulus to things good and wor- 
thy. You have known people, in the atmos- 
phere of whose influence the evil in your nature 
seemed cowed and abashed. It seemed to die 
out like a nettle in frost; that clear, brisk, 
bealthy atmosphere seemed to kill it. And you 
may have known men, after reading whose 
pages, or listening to whose talk, you felt more 
of kindly charity towards all your brethren in 
the helplessness and sinfulness of humanity. 
Of course, to diffuse a powerful influence, 
whether towards evil or good, a man must pos- 
sess great force and earnestness of character. 
Ordinary mortals are like the chameleon, which 
takes something of the color of any strong-co- 
lored object it is placed near. They take their 
tone very much from the more energetic folk 
with whom they are placed in contact. I dare 
say you have known a man who powerfully in- 
fluences for good the whole circle of men that 
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surrounds him. Such a one must have a vast 
stock of vitai and moral energy. Most people 
are like the electric ecl, very much exhausted 
after having given forth their influence. A few 
are like an electric battery, of resources so vast 
that it can be pouring out its energy without 
ceasing. There are certain physical characteris- 
tics which often, though not always, go with 
this moral characteristic. It is generally found 
in connection with a loud, manly voice, a burly 
figure, a very frank address. Not always, in- 
deed; there have been puny, shrinking, silent 
men, who mightily swayed their fellow-men, 
whether to evil or to good. But in the pres- 
ence of the stronger physical nature, you feel 
something tending to make you cheerful, hope- 
ful, energetic. I have known men who seemed 
always surrounded by a healthy, bracing atmos- 
phere. When with such, I defy you to feel 
down-hearted, or desponding, orslothful. They 
put new energy, hopefulness, and life into you. 
Yes, my reader, perhaps you have ‘found it 
for yourself, that to gain the friendship of even 
one energetic, thoughtful, good man, may suffice 
to give a new and healthier tone to your whole 
life. Yes, the influence of such a one may in- 
sensibly reach through all you think, feel, and 
do; as the material atmosphere pervades all ma- 
terial things. And such an influence may be 
exerted either through a fiery energy, or by an 
undefinable, gentle fascination. I believe that 
most men felt the first of these, who knew much 
of Dr. Chalmers. I believe that many have 
felt the second of these, in their intercourse 
with Dr. Newman or Mr Jowett. Possibly, 
we wight classify mankind under two divisions, 
the little band whose pith or whose fascination 
is such that they give the tone, good or bad ; 
that they diffuse the atmosphere ; and the larger 
host whose svul is receptive rather than diffu- 
sive ; the great multitude of human beings who 
take the tone, feel the atmosphere, and go with 
the current. It is probable that a third class 
ought to be added, including those who never 
felt anything, particularly, at all. 


(To be continued.) 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the second Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies established in different parts 
of the United States, assembled in Phila- 
delphia, on the seventh day of January, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, and 
continued, by adjournments, until the fourteenth 
day of the same month, inclusive. 

(Continued from page 620.) 

The committee appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress, as proposed in the first and fourth sections 
of the report of the committee of arrangement, 
preseated one which was read and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

The ‘committee to whom was referred the 
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third section of the report of the committee of 
arrangement, made report which was read and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The following resolutions were then adopted, 
viz : 

Resolved, That addresses be prepared and 

resented to the Legislatures of those States 
which have not passed laws for preventing the 
importation of slaves. 

Samuel Coates presented an essay of an ad- 
dress on this subject to the State of Georgia, 
which, with the above resolution was referred to 
William Dunlap, William Rawle and Joseph 
Townsend. 

Resolved, That a memorial be transmitted to 
the Legislature of South Carolina, requesting a 
continuance of the act for preventing the im- 
portation of slaves. 

Jonathan Edwards presented a draught of an 
address on this subject, which, with the resolu- 
tion, was referred to the above committee, who 
were authorized to embrace such other objects 
in the memorials as they might judge proper. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
several Societies.to transmit to the next Con- 
vention, an account of the number of free 
negroes in their respective States, with a general 
statement of their property, employments and 
moral conduct. 

The address to the several Abolition Societies 
was re-committed to William Walton Woolsey, 
William Johnson, Samuel Coates and Robert 
Patterson, for the purpose of incorporating there- 
in such other matters as this Convention have 
resolved to recommend to the said Societies. 

January 13th.—The committee appointed to 
prepare memorials to the Legislatures of the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina, presented 
two essays, which were read; the one to the 
Legislature of Georgia was ordered to lie on the 
table ; that to the Legislature of South Carolina, 
after amendment, was agreed to as follows, viz: 


To the of the State of South Carolina: 


The memorial and petition of the Delegates from 
the several Societies formed in different parts 
of the United States for promoting the aboli- 
tion of slavery, in Convention assembled, in 
Philadelphia, on the seventh day of January, 
1795, 

Respectfully show, 


That, having been deputed, and having con- 
vened, for the purpose of considering and carry- 
ing into effect the most proper measures for the 
abolition of slavery, and being forcibly impress- 
ed with a sense of the dangers to which the 
citizens of the United States are exposed, while 
a numerous class of men exist among them de- 
prived of their natural rights, and forcibly held 
in bondage; we think it our duty to address 
you as men, fellow citizens and brethren, and 
earnestly to request your attention to the means 
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of avoiding the evils naturally resulting from the 


above mentioned unhappy circumstances. 

The first step which we take the liberty of 
suggesting to you, is an entire prohibition of all 
traffic in slaves between your State and every 
other nation or State, either by importation or 
exportation. This is the first and principab ob- 
ject of our memorial—an object which we the 
more earnestly recommend to your attention, as 
we are informed that the law of your State pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves, will expire 
some time in March next. 

In considering this subject, many methods of 
conciliating the affections of this unfortunate 
people, and preparing them for that state in 
society upon which depends our political happi- 
ness, suggest themselves :—such as an ameliora- 
tion of their condition, and a diffusion of know- 
ledge among them. But, as nothing can be ef- 
fectual while the number of slaves may be daily 
increased by importation, and while the minds 
of our citizens are debased, and their hearts 
hardened by contemplating these people only 
through the medium of avarice or prejudice (a 
necessary consequence of the traffic in man) we 
confine the prayer of this petition to the total 
prohibition of all traffic in slaves between your 
State and every other nation or State, either by 
importation or exportation ; which we respectfully 
solicit you to grant, having full confidence that 
independent of other considerations, you will 
see the evident policy of the measure. 

Ordered, That the said report be accepted. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That this Convention address the 
free black people in the United States, exhort- 
ing them by suitable arguments and motives, to 
such conduct and behaviour as may be judged 
most proper to promote their own happiness, 
and render them useful members of society. 

Ordered, That Samuel Coates, Robert Patter- 
son and William Dunlap, be a committee to pre- 
pare and report an address conformable to the 
said resolution. 

January 14th—The address to the Legis- 
lature of the State of Georgia was read a second 


time, and being amended, was adopted as follows, 
viz? 


To the of the State of Georgia. 


“The memorial and petition of the Delegates 
from the several Societies formed in different 
parts of the United States for promoting the 
abolition of slavery, in Convention assembled, 
in Philadelphia, on the seventh day of 
January, 1795, 

Respectfully show, 

That the Convention assembled in the month 
of January, 1794, addressed your body on the 
subject of the African slave-trade ; and the pre 
sent Convention, not having been informed of the 
success of that memorial, have thought it a duty 
incumbent on them to recall your attention to 
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some points nearly connected with the honor of 
humanity, and the interest of your State, and of 
the United States. 

We have learned with the highest satisfaction 
that you have prohibited the importation of 
slaves into your State from all other parts of the 
world, except Africa. We congratulate you and 
the friends of humanity in general on sucha 
step ; but the time, we hope, is not far distant 
when every motive of wisdom and true policy 
will lead you to prohibit entirely this species of 
commerce. And we at this time request your 
serious attention to a consideration of the evil 
likely to ensue from the continuance of the 
traffic, and to the numerous advantages which 
must arise from its abolition. Among the least 
of these we would mention the consistency it 
would afford to the American character now held 
up as an example to the European world ; and 
the good treatment which might hence be 
naturally expected as likely to be afforded to 
those blacks who are already in your country. 
To these suggestions permit us to add a wish, that 

ou would consider of the propriety of passing a 
lew to empower the owners of slaves to grant 
their gradual emancipation, by will or otherwise, 
as we are well convinced that the happiest effects 
are to be expected from a progressive abolition 


of slavery.” 
(To be concluded.) 


MOUNT CENIS TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPS. 


The proposed tunnel through Mount Cenis, 
which has already been made to the extent of 
5000 feet, is now likely to be completed, as the 
serious rock difficulties are in a fair way of 
being overcome by a mechanical contrivance at 
once singular and beautiful. Hawks, Crawshay, 
& Co. have constructed a machine very similar 
in appearance toa small locomotive engine, with- 
out a vertical funnel, however, which is contrived 
to turn a large wheel in the front with enormous 

wer. This wheel carriesa series of cutting 

nives formed of teeth of the best steel, which 
are intended to bore auger-fashion into the rock, 
while rakes attached to the machine will remove 
the fragments of rock detached by the knives. 
The engine will be propelled forward by its own 
steam-power, the smoke from the furnace escap- 
ing by a horizontal funnel. It is worthy of note 
that Hawks, Crawshay & Co. contrived this 
machine for undermining Sebastopol—its new 
purpose is a happy illustration of turning the 
sword into a reaping hook.—Athenzum. 


Where the innocent suffer under hard-hearted 
men, even unto death, and the channels of equity 
are so obstructed, that the cause of the sufferers 
is not judged in righteousness, ‘‘the land is 
polluted with blood.” 

Where blood hath been shed unrighteously and 
remains unatened for, the ery thereof is very 
piercing — Woolman. 
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TO A FRIEND ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


Just sixty-two! Then trim thy light, 
And get thy jewels all reset ; 
’'T is past meridian, but still bright, 
And lacks some hours to sunset yet. 
At sixty-two, 
Be strong and true ; 
Scour off thy rust, and shine anew. 


Tis yet high day: thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth ; 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom— 
A riper, more transcendent youth ! 
A wedge of gold 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow, as downward rolled. 


At sixty-two life is begun; 
At seventy-three begin once more ; 
Fly swifter as you near the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four : 
At ninety-five, 
Shouldst thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 


Keep thy locks wet with morning dew, 
And freely let thy graces flow ; 
For life well spent is ever new, 
And years anointed younger grow. 
So work away ; 
Be young for aye ; 
From sunset into breaking day ! 


a ene 
MUSINGS AND COUNSELS. 


Not so quickly, fretted spirit, 
Lest thy speed but run to waste: 
He is steadfast who believeth, ‘ 
He who trusteth makes no haste ; 
For the God on whom we call 
Will carry us through all ; 
No plan of his can fail, 
Not a wish but must prevail. 
He is mighty, He alone ; 
Let His work be calmly done. 


Not so slowly, sluggish spirit, 
As if God and time would stay 

For thee, the loitering dreamer, 
Flinging hours and days away. 

Up and toil With all thy might, 

Noon is fading into night ; 

Like the ever-moving wave, 

We are rusbing to the grave; 

Like the swiftly rising dew, 

Earth is passing from our view. 


Not so gaily, buoyant spirit, 
Temper mirth with gentle fear ; 

Roses wither, leaves are falling, 
Tis not always summer here. 

Tis a brittle, hollow world, 

With its bravery all unfurled, 

Its banners streaming high, 

And shouts of revelry. 

Its day is coming fast, 

And its madness cannot last. 


Not so darkly, gloomy spirit ; 
Here are things of sprightlier hue ; 
Here are suns and stars and rainbows, 
And a glorious arch of blue. 
Earth is not all tears and woe, 
There are bright things here below ; 
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There is verdure on our hills, 
There is music in our rills ; 
There is fragrance in our air; 
In our homes the dear and fair. 


Not so lightly, jesting spirit, 
Do not trifle so with sin; 
The gate of life is narrow, 
There are few who enter in. 
Setting God before thine eyes, 
Be boldly good and wise; 
Cherish grave and manly thought, 
Buy the truth and sell it not; 
To thyself and truth be true, 
To thy friend be faithful too. 


Not so sternly, haughty spirit, 
Lay thy loftiness aside ; 

From thy forehead smooth the furrow, 
From thy heart pluck out the pride. 

Deal gentle words to all, 

Thou, too, mayest err and fall ; 

Be pitiful and kind, 

Leave rugged words behind, 

Learn meekly to reprove ; 

They win who speak in love. 


Not so fondly, sanguine spirit ; 
There is judgment in yon cloud, 
There is peril in yon tempest, 
And the trumpet speaks aloud. 
God is coming in his wrath, 
And the lightning ploughs his path ; 
There is terror on the earth, 
And the ruin rushes forth ; 
There is boding in yon sky ; 
The judge is drawing nigh. 


Not so hopeless, drooping spirit ; 
Yon clouds at length will rise, 

And, beyond them, in the distance 
Spreads a realm of sunny skies 

God’s promise standeth fast, 

And the glory breaks at last ; 

Peace is rising out of strife, 

Death is dying into life ; 

Up springs the eternal sun, 

Heaven and earth will soon be one. 

— Bonar. 


———~+0r—-___—_ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 23d ult. 


Eyatanp.—The importance of the capture of New 
Orleans and Norfolk by the Union arms is fully ad- 
mitted by the English press, and the speedy extinc- 
tion jof the rebellion anticipated. Earl Russell, on 
submitting to the House of Lords the new treaty with 
America on the slave-trade, bore testimony to the 
efforts of President Lincoln’s government to put a 
Stop to that traffic. Cotton and breadstuffs have 
fallen in price. The Bank of England has in- 
creased its minimum rate of interest to three per 
cent. 


France.—Business at Lyons was more active 
under the news of the recent Union successes in 
America. 


Pauss1a.—Diplomatic relations between Prussia 
and Hesse Cassel have been suspended. 


Mexico.—News from the city of Mexico is to the 
8th ult., at which time the French army had com- 
menced retreating from Puebla, towards Amesa. In 
the State of Guerreros'a decree has been issued by 
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the General in command, threatening to punish with 
death any one giving assistance or information to the 
French, and advising the residents of Acapulco to 
retire ten leagues into the interior. Four British 
men-of-war were at Acapulco on the 17th ult. The 
Spanish General Prim had left Mexico and has ar- 
rived at New York. 


CenrraL Amenrica.—An attempt at revolution, in 
Guatemala, caused by the distress existing among 
the laboring classes, has been suppressed. The gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica has granted pardon to all po- 
litical offenders. 


CairorniaA.—Three ships from China have arrived 
at San Francisco, bringing a thousand passengers. 
The same number of Americans had arrived via 
Panama. Nine hundred persons had left for Oregon 
and British Columbia. 


Domestic.—A number of vessels with valuable 
cargoes, have left the North for New Orleans since 
the reopening of that port. A strict supervision is 
exercised and no-arms or military supplies of any 
kind are permitted to be sent. The offices of Mayor, 
Recorder and Chief of Police, of that city, are held by 
military officers, until loyal citizens can be found to 
discharge the duties of those officers. 


Some cotton and a considerable quantity of provi- 
sions have arrived from the interior. The circula- 
tion of Confederate notes would not be permitted after 
the 27th ult. 

The Fugitive slave law continues to be enforced 
in the District of Columbia. About fifty slaves were 
returned to their claimants during the past month. 
In a recent case, a petition for a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus was presented to the Circuit Court, for the dis- 
charge of a man claimed as a slave, on the ground 
that this law does not apply to the District. The 
Court refused to grant the writ, and arrangements are 
making to test the question before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The Constitutional Convention of North Caro- 
lina has passed a law imposing a tax on slaves of $5 
on all slaves over five and less than ten years of age; 
$10 on all between 10 and 15; $15 on all between 
15 and 20; and $20 on all over 20 and under 45 
years. 

A general order has been issued in Missouri by 
which all guerillas and marauders caught in arms 
and engaged in their unlawful warfare will be shot 
on the spot, and any one aiding the outlaws or 
failing to assist the military authorities of the 
State in detecting and bringing them to punish- 
ment, will be treated as aiders and abettors of the re- 
bellion. 

Wm. Sprague, Governor of Rhode Island, has been 
elected to the U.S Senate. 

Nearly 2000 citizens of Norfolk have taken the oath 
of allegiance, and large Union meetings have been 
held both in that city and Portsmouth. 


Military Affairs.—Corinth has been evacuated by 
the rebels and occupied by Union troops. Three 
strong reconnoitering columns under Gens. Thomas, 
Buell and Pope made an advance, on the morning of 
the 28th ult., to ascertain the position and unmask 
the batteries of the rebels, who after a severe con- 
test were driven back, with considerable loss. On 
the following morning, Gen. Pope’s batteries opened 
fire upon and captured an advanced battery of the 
rebels. Gen. Sherman established another heavy 
battery within one thousand yards of their works, 
and every preparation was made for a general at- 
tack. On the morning of the 30th, it was found that 
the rebels had evacuated the town and retreated 
down the Mobile and Qhio railroad, until they 
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reached a point where the bridge had been burned 
by a detachment of Union troops, when they went to 
Grand Junction and thence south by the Memphis 
and New Orleans railroad. They carried away or 
destroyed all their guns, ammunition and stores, and 
burned the warehouses and railroad depot. A large 
number of prisoners and deserters have since been 
captured by the Union troops. A vast amount of 
arms, ammunition and stores was destroyed and 
2,500 prisoners taken by the detachment sent by Gen. 
Halleck to destroy the railroad bridge. 


Most of the rebel gunboats above Memphis have 
been abandoned on account of the scarcity of 
coal. 

Natchez has surrendered to the U. 8. fleet on the 
Mississippi. 

A refugee from Fort Wright reports that the fort 
is garrisoned by 1,500 artillerists, and that a pontoon 
bridge has been constructed, over which a retreat 
may be effected, if necessary. 


It is reported that Little Rock, the Capital of Ar- 
kansas, is occupied by United States troops, that the 
Legislature has scattered, and that Gov. Rector has 
fled to Mississippi. 

The Pensacola Advertiser states that the U. 8. 
troops had been joyfully welcomed by the resi- 
dents of that place. 

A great number of rebel deserters lurk in the 
country between Richmond and Norfolk, committing 
many depredations and outrages. 


A number of vessels have arrived at Norfolk from 
Roanoke Island and Port Royal, by way of Currituck 
Sound, and thence by canal to Elizabeth River. Gen. 
Burnside can thus communicate with the capital 
without the risks of the passage outside of Hatteras. 

Front Royal was retaken by the U.S. troops, on 
the 30th ult., together with a large amount of rail- 


road rolling stock. Six officers and one hundred pri- 
vates were taken prisoners and eighteen Union pri- 


soners recaptured. Winchester, Martinsburg and 
Charlestown have been evacuated by the rebels, and 
the Union refuges are returning to their homes. 
Gen. Fremont, by forced marches, crossed the 
Shenandoah Mountains and overtook Jackson’s 
forces in full retreat, near Strasburg, which he 
occupied, Jackson rapidly retreating before him. 


When last heard from, Jackson was still retreating, 
pursued by Gen. Fremont and a part of Gen. Mc- 
Dowell’s forces. 


Communication between Richmond and Jackson’s 
command has been cut off by the destruction of a 
bridge on the Fredericksburg and Potomac railroad, 
over a branch of the Pamunkey river. 


Gen. Dix has been appointed to take command at 
Fortress Monroe in place of Gen. Wool, who will 
command at Baltimore. 


A number of vessels with valuable cargoes have 
been captured by the blockading fleet. 


During a violent storm on the 31st, a division of 
Gen. McUlellan’s army, on the Richmond side of the 
Chickahominy, were attacked by a large rebel force 
and forced to retire before greatly superior numbers, 
leaving their camp equipage and two batteries on 
the field. Reinforcements being brought up, a des- 
perate battle ensued, attended with great loss of life 
on both sides. A bayonet charge being made 
by the Union troops, the rebels were driven back, 
covering the ground with their slain. The battle 
was renewed on the following day, but the rebels 
were everywhere repulsed. 


Professor Lowe watched the progress of the fight 
from his balloon, communicating to Gen. McClellan, 
by means of telegraph wires, information of the rebels. 
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The number of killed and wounded, on the side of 
the Unionists is set down at three thousand. That 
of the rebels is not known, 


Coneress.—A message from the President was 
transmitted to the Senate on the 28th ult., stating 
that it was not compatible with the public interests 
to furnish the information asked for in regard to ar- 
rests made in Kentucky. A bill making an appro- 
priation for, and authorizing the payment of, cer- 
tain bounties, was passed. The Tax bill wag 
taken up, and a discussion ensued on an amend. 
ment offered by Sumner, of Mass., imposing a tax of 
$10 on each slave. The discussion was continued 
on the 29th, when the amendment was rejected. A 
memorial of the Legislature of Western Virginia in 
relation to the division of that State, was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. The Tax bill wag 
further considered on the 30th and 31st. A bill was 
introduced, on the 31st, to enable persons held in 
service or labor, to establish their right to freedom, 
under the act of 8th mo. 6th, 1861, entitled “‘ An act 
to confiscate property, &c.,” and the House bill allow- 
ing California an additional Representative in Con- 
gress were passed. On the 2d inst. Sumner, of Mass., 
offered a resolution calling on the Secretary of War 
for copies of the general orders of the Department,and 
of any instructions given to the Provisional Gover- 
nors of Tennessee and North Carolina, referring to 
the course of General Stanley in closing the schools 
for slaves. The bill for the collection of direct taxes 
in the insurrectionary districts was taken up, and the 
House amendments, with one exception, were agreed 
to. The Tax bill was further discussed. 


The following bills were passed on the 34, yiz.; 
a bill to provide for the raising of the property of 
the United States sunk in the waters thereof ; anda 
bill to punish polygamy in the territories of the 
United States. 


In the House of Representatives, a resolution was 
adopted on the 28th, calling on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish a statement of the public debt 
up to this date, together with a statement of the 
average rate of interest. The bill to collect taxes 
in the insurrectionary districts, and for other pur- 
poses, was passed. A bill was introduced and re- 
ferred, providing thatthe corps of volunteers shall 
not exceed the number now in service, unless further 
authorized by act of Congress, and that fugitive 
slaves shall not be received as soldiers. A commn- 
nication from C. W. Walton was received on the 29th, 
resigning his seat so as to enter upon the duties of 
Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of Maine. A 
bill was passed in relation to the representation of 
California in Congress, declaring her entitled to three 
Representatives, and allowing her that number until 
the beginning of the next Congress. A bill was also 
passed dividing Pennsylvania into two Judicial Dis- 
tricts, and providing for the holding ofa District Court 
at Erie. No session was held by the House on the 30th 
or the 31st. On the 2dinst., Wm. J. Allen, of Illinois, 
elected in place of Logan, resigned, was qualifi- 
ed and took his seat. Hickman of Pa., offered a 
resolution similar to that. offered by Sumner in the 
Senate, relative to instructions given to Provisional 
Governors. Bills, to organize the Government of 
Lanawa, with a view to remove the Indians thither; 
to prohibit the reduction of free persons to slavery; 
for the emancipation of Robert Small and others ; 
and for making appropriations for newly-established 
post-routes were appropriately referred. 


On the 3d, F. F. Lowe, of California, and J.D. 
Stiles, of Pennsylvania, were qualified, and took 
their seats. The bill for the recognition of Liberis 
and Hayti was passed by a vote of 86 to 37. 





